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Another limitation has been determined by the
nature of the articles. There is a spice of ironical
humour in the thought that three popular handbooks
on old silver contain illustrations of the Leigh Cup,
which is the piece in the plate chest of the Mercers*
Company most to be coveted, A collector's sole chance
of acquiring it, or any other article of like value in
similar custody, would be by burglary, and even if the
prize were won that way, peaceful possession thereof
would be about as hopeful, and nearly as exciting, as
keeping a panther in the hen-house. Museum pieces
that represent periods and styles are freely illustrated,
but the unattainable has been rigorously excluded.
For much the same reason ecclesiastical plate has not
been considered* The trustee owners of that class of
silver have learned to appreciate to the full their
responsibilities as custodians, and^ nowadays, it is
only when existing collections arc broken up that
really old patens and chalices come into the market,
The general rules about marking apply mainly, although
a certain amount of ecclesiastical plate bears marks
which indicate local origin. Still, the collector who
happens to light upon a piece, should have no difficulty
in determining its age and town of origin from the
charts, At the other end of the field, our survey stops
short of brio4*brac silver.
Broadly* the present volume seeks to furnish some-
thing about any and every class of article made of
silver or Sheffield Plate that was made between the
years 1697 and 1840, provided it was of such sort as
might have had a place in the homes, or about the
persons of the well-to-do and middle classes* A col-
lector who can afford to buy pieces older than William
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